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COLONEL THEODORE S. BOWERS 
By Theodore G. Risley 



Colonel Theodore S. Bowers, Former Adjutant General on 
Staff of General U. S. Grant. 

But few soldiers of the great Civil War had a more thrill- 
ing, romantic and honorable career, in the service of their 
country, than the late Col. Theodore S. Bowers. His military 
career was particularly interesting and remarkable. But few 
men in the army were so near to the heart of General Grant, or 
so unqualifiedly enjoyed his confidence and personal esteem. 

This chivalrous and brilliant hero was born in Wabash 
County, 111., October 10, 1832, the son of George and Ann 
Maria Bowers. Born amid humble surroundings, he struggled 
with many difficulties and privations, but by arduous labor and 
unwearied perseverance overcame disheartening conditions and 
adversities, and early rose to a rank of influence and honor 
among his fellow citizens. Prior to the Civil War, Mr. Bowers 
was a printer and, for several years, owned and published the 
"Mt. Carmel Register." After the beginning of the war he 
took an active part in organizing Company G of the Forty- 
eighth Illinois Infantry and, to avoid offending a friend, de- 
clined the commission as Captain of the same, entering the 
ranks as a private soldier. Later, being detailed as clerk at 
General Grant's headquarters, he at once attracted the attention 
of the great commander, who rapidly advanced him, until, at 
the close of the war, he held the rank of Colonel and Assistant 
Adjutant-General in the regular army, and subsequently was 
promoted to Brigadier-General, which was his rank when he 
accidentally met his death in 1866. He was an uncle of 
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Thomas and Lawrence Coleman, of Mt. Carmel, that place 
being his home at the time of his death. 

Colonel Bowers, after passing safely through the perils and 
toils of all of General Grant's campaigns, and having escaped 
many dangerous conditions and suffered many frightful experi- 
ences, was accidentally killed March 6, 1866. He met instant 
death by falling between two cars, while attempting to board a 
train which was leaving Garrison Station, on the Hudson Kiver 
Railroad. General Grant, with his son, accompanied by Colonel 
Bowers, arrived at Garrison Station, opposite West Point, on 
the evening of March 5th and was compelled to remain there 
overnight. The next day they went across the river to West 
Point, and the General, leaving his son at the Academy, re- 
turned to the east side with Colonel Bowers. When the train 
arrived by which they were to return to New York, some con- 
fusion arose concerning a carpet-bag belonging to the party, 
which had been left in the station, and which Colonel Bowers 
volunteered to get. General Grant had then taken a seat in the 
rear of the car. The station agent handed Colonel Bowers the 
wrong carpet-bag, and he said, "This is not the one." These were 
the last words he uttered. He then rushed for the train, which 
was already in motion. In attempting to get on board he 
grasped the railing on the platform of the car in which General 
Grant was seated, and sprang upon the step, but striking with 
such violence as to break his hold, he was instantly precipitated 
under the wheels of the next car and ground to death. When 
the train was stopped, Mr. Garrison, proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing ferry, said to General Grant, "General, I think your 
Adjutant is killed." The General replied, "Something told me 
he was killed," and viewing the mangled form of his faithful 
officer and beloved friend, he sadly remarked, "That is he; a 
very estimable man was he. He has been with me through all 
my battles." 

The General later directed Major Hill to arrange for the 
burial of the body at West Point, and sent the following tele- 
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gram to the deceased's brother, who at that time was at Leb- 
anon, Pa. : 

Headquarters Armies of the United States, 

"Washington, D. C, March 7, 1866. 

Dr. Lorenzo Bowers, Lebanon, Pa. : 

"It is with heartfelt sorrow that I communicate to you the 
accidental death of your most estimable brother, Col. T. S. 
Bowers. It occurred at 3 p. m. yesterday, opposite West Point. 
In attempting to get on the cars while in motion, he fell be- 
tween two of them, and was instantly crushed to death. His 
funeral will take place tomorrow at West Point, and his brother 
staff officers and myself will attend in a body. Your brother 
had won more than esteem from all who knew him, and in his 
death the country sustains a great loss." 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant General." 

At the personal request of Gen. Grant, Congress appropri- 
ated f 5,000 for the erection of a splendid monument over Colonel 
Bower's grave, at West Point. After General Grant became 
President, he stated that, had Colonel Bowers lived, he would 
have made him a cabinet officer. 

In November, 1862, Colonel Bowers was made captain and 
aide-de-camp, and soon after major and judge advocate in the 
Army of the Tennessee. In September, 1863, he became assist- 
ant adjutant general, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, suc- 
ceeding Col. John A. Kawlins, who had been promoted. From 
that time until the surrender of Lee's Army, he was General 
Grant's Chief Assistant Adjutant General in the field and at 
the close of the war, retained the same position. In Septem- 
ber, 1864, in consideration of his eminent services, he was ap- 
pointed Major and Assistant Adjutant-General of the Regular 
Army. Colonel Bowers was with Grant at the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomattox. In describing that historic event, Gen. 
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Horace Porter, in his book, "Campaigning with Grant," says : 
"Lee now looked greatly relieved, and though anything but a 
demonstrative man, he gave every evidence of his appreciation 
of this concession, and said : "This will have the best possible 
effect upon the men. It will be very gratifying, and will do 
much toward conciliating our people." He handed the draft of 
the terms back to General Grant, who called Col. T. S. Bowers 
of the Staff to him, and directed him to make a copy in ink." 
Colonel Bowers handed it to Col. Ely S. Parker, a full blooded 
Indian, and a fine penman, who was Chief of the remnant of the 
famous Six Nations, with instructions to make the copy. Col- 
onel Parker could find no ink, whereupon Col. Charles Marshall, 
of General Lee's Staff, withdrew from his vest pocket, a box- 
wood ink stand and handed it to Colonel Parker, who then 
made the official copy of the original draft, which was written 
with a lead pencil. 

In numerous pictures of scenes and events of the Civil War, 
Colonel Bowers appears with General Grant and particularly 
in pictures and paintings of the Surrender at Appomattox. In 
the noted lithograph called "The Dawn of Peace," found in 
"Battles and Leaders of the Civil War," which has become cele- 
brated for its historical accuracy, General Grant, Colonel Bow- 
ers and Colonel Parker are seated at the round table in the 
center of the scene, with Colonel Bowers next to General Grant. 
General Horace Porter, former ambassador to France, was 
aide-de-camp to General Grant and a personal witness of the 
negotiations preceding the surrender of General Lee's army at 
Appomattox, and all the details of the memorable event were 
carefully noted by him at the time and are fully described in 
his popular book, "Campaigning with Grant." 

The tragic death of Colonel Bowers was a source of personal 
sorrow to General Grant and of overwhelming grief to thepeople 
of Wabash County, who knew so well the story of his dauntless 
courage and loyal devotion to his chief, and who knew, as none 
others could know, how he had triumphed over almost insur- 
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mountable obstacles in his splendid career. He was a man of 
fine character, the soul of honor, modest and generous, and as 
conscientious as he was brave and loyal, and the very remem- 
brance of his beloved name and tragic fate starts the tears from 
many a comrade's eyes, even to this day. The Grand Army Post 
at Mt. Carmel was named in his honor. In the brilliant Me- 
morial address delivered at Mt. Oarmel, May 30, 1883, by the 
late Judge Bell, of Mt. Carmel — who was a personal friend of 
Colonel Bowers — the orator pronounced the following pan- 
egyric in a commemoration of his noble service rendered to his 
country : 

"And one who, in the flesh, has trod the green aisles before 
us ; one whose kindred slumber in pulseless hush near by ; one 
whose honored name is borne by the Post of the Grand Army 
marshaled here — marred and lifeless by cruel chance in the 
morning of his brilliant promise — the missiles of battle hurled 
by him on the field in vain', but the shaft of Fate struck him 
down before it was yet noon of life or fame. Duty was the deity 
of his especial worship, and his unswerving fidelity to every 
trust conquered for him every gradation from the unmarked 
blouse to the eagle and the star. The star he won was burnished 
by high honor to the last ; and, although untarnished and un- 
dimmed by obliquity of shame, it was less resplendent than his 
high soul — his high soul which never burned with greed or 
gain, which never quailed before a foe. 

"Theodore S. Bowers is entombed in historic ground, and 
he fares well. Today the nation's minute guns salute his dust ; 
the nation's musicians fill the sky above him with patriotic, airs, 
and the flag of the stars floats over the trained platoons march- 
ing to deck the graves in West Point, 'Saint City of the Dead.' 

"The Star of Theodore S. Bowers' life went down without 
zenith or twilight; but it is a blessed hope that that star, 
eclipsed untimely here, may have risen in a fairer sky and 
brightened in the gleam of the eternal morning." 



